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between the line and the rear-guard, six hundred
feet," and so on, marking out the place of each regi-
ment with more precision than is often shown by a
general in command. He traced the plans for fort-
resses and for camps, and calculated the way in which
an army could best be transported across a stream;
thus he employed a mind that could never rest, and
indulged his fondness for the profession which as a
youth he had hoped to follow.

Such instructions did not always reach the front.
Perhaps they were not intended for actual use, but
the minister who with reluctance intrusted any de-
tail of government to another, was certain to regu-
late the plans of a campaign from the home office.
This Richelieu did, and the army fared none the
better for it. He was often unfortunate in his gen-
erals, because he wished to give the command to
those whom he regarded with personal favour, and
believed that any defects in their experience or cap-
acity could be supplied from Paris.

The war was long and its fortunes varied. After
Gustavus's death, success fora while inclined to the
side of Austria, but in the closing years of Riche-
lieu's administration the great armies he had col-
lected and the millions he annually expended began
to produce the effects for which he hoped.

During this period France enjoyed for the most
part internal tranquillity. If the country had been
distracted by frequent insurrection, as it was in the
early years of the reign of Louis XIII., it would
have been impossible to carry on war against Austria
and Spain with the vigour necessary for success.se was slow in putting his.forces to, whichforms of taxation which added to their burden.
